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Questions  and  more  questions  today  from  victory  gardeners  and  home  canners. 


The  first  question  is  about  growing  tomatoes.    A  gardener  asks:     "Does  it 
really  pay  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  pruning  tomatoes  and  rutting  in  stakes  and 
tying  them  up,  as  garden  bulletins  advise?    I  often  notice  that  farmers  who  raise 
acres  of  tomatoes  1st  the  plants  lie  on  the  ground." 

Plant  scientists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  that  pruning 
and  staking  tomatoes  in  the  home  garden  has  many  advantages.     For  one  thing,  it 
saves  space  in  the  garden.     When  plants  are  tied  up,  you  can  set  them  as  close  as 
2  feet  apart  in  each  direction.     Then,  plants  tied  to  stakes  are  easier  to  culti- 
vate.    The  tomatoes  are  cleaner  because  they  are  off  the  ground.     Tomatoes  ripen 
earlier  if  they  are  tied  up  on  stakes.    And,  finally,  tomatoes  tied  up  on  stakes 
get  more  sun  and  are  richer  in  vitamin  C,  according  to  the  report  from  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station.     There  you  have  5  good  reasons  why  it  pays  to  prune  and  stake 
tomato  plants  in  the  home  garden. 

Plant  scientists  say  any  stakes  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  and  4 
or  5  feet  long  will  answer.    Prune  tomato  plants  by  pinching  out  the  side  shoots  as 
they  appear  where  the  leaf  joins  the  main  stem.     The  fruit  clusters  appear  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stem  where  there  is  no  leaf,  and,  of  course,  you  do  not  prune 
these.     Tie  the  plants  to  the  stakes  with  soft  twine  or  small  strips  of  old  cotton 
goods.    Never  use  wire  or  small  string  that  might  cut  the  stems.     Tie  loosely  below 


a  leaf  so  that  the  stem  will  have  support  but  won't  "be  bound  or  injured. 

Let's  go  on  to  the  second  question  from  a  gardener.     This  question  is  about 
garden  shoes.    The  letter  says:   "Can  you  tell  me  how  to  protect  the  shoes  I  wear 
for  garden  work?    The  water,  and  soil,  and  mud  of  the  garden  makes  the  leather  har^ 
and  dry.    Before  the  season  is  over  I  usually  find  cracks  in  my  shoes." 

Leather  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say  the  way  to  protect 
garden  shoes  from  moisture  and  mud  is  to  keep  them  well  greased  or  oiled.  This 
not  only  keeps  the  leather  from  becoming  hard  and  dry  but  also  helps  keep  your  fee- 
dry.    For  greasing  shoes,  you  can  use  neet's  foot  oil,  or  cod  or  castor  oil,  tallo- 
or  wool  grease,  or  combinations  of  these.    Here's  how  to  oil  shoes.    First,  brush 
them  to  remove  all  dust  or  mud.    Erush  the  soles  as  well  as  the  uppers.    Now  apuly 
the  oil  with  a  flannel  cloth.    Apply  it  warm  but  no  hotter  than  your  hand  can  bear 
Rub  the  oil  into  the  leather  thoroughly  with  the  palm  of  your  hand.     Take  special 
care  that  the  grease  soaks  in  well  where  the  sole  is  fastened  on  the  upper,  as 
water  gets  in  here  more  often  than  anywhere  else.     Let  the  greased  shoes  dry  in  a 
warm  but  not  hot  place. 

Sow  we  have  a  couple  of  questions  from  home  canners,  the  first  one  about 
canning  fruit.    A  housewife  writes:   "Please  tell  me  exactly  how  to  use  fruit  juice 
instead  of  the  usual  sugar-sirup  in  putting  up  fruit  this  season." 

Canning  specialists  explain  that  as  far  as  spoilage  is  concerned,  fruit  wil 
"keep"  just  as  well  if  canned  with  no  sugar,  but  they  say  sugar  does  help  preserve 
color,  flavor  and  texture.  So  they  suggest  a  3-way  sorting  of  fruit  for  canning. 
Select  the  riper,  juicier,  sweeter  fruit  to  heat  and  strain  for  juice.  Choose  the 
firmer  fruits  to  pack  in  the  .jar  whole  or  in  pieces,  and  discard  any  fruit  that  is 
overripe  or  has  decayed  spots. 

The  first  step  is  to  heat  the  softer  sweeter  fruit  just  enough  to  "loosen" 
the  juice.  Heat  it  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possibl?  to  save  the  natural  fruit 
flavor  and  color.    When  the  juice  starts  to  "flow"  from  the  fruit,  strain  it  and 
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then  heat  the  juice  just  to  simmering  temperature — that  is,  heat  it  just  enough  to 
get  tiny  bubbles  all  over  the  surface,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  big  bubbles  of 
boiling  temperature.    Now  pack  the  firmer  fruit  in  jars  and  pour  the  juice  over  it. 
Process  the  jars  in  boiling  water  by  the  usual  method.     Berries  packed  in  pint  or 
quart  jars  need  only  20  minutes  in  the  boiling  water  bath,  but  more  solid  fruits, 

like  peaches  or  apricots,  require  25  to  35  minutes. 

Since  sugar  helps  hold  flavor,  color  and  texture  in  canned  fruit,  use  a  lit- 
tle sugar  sirup  in  the  jar  if  you  can.  Then  fill  the  jar  with  juice.  A  few  grains 
of  salt  in  each  jar  also  helps  to  bring  out  the  natural  sweetness  and  flavor  of  the 
fruit . 

Another  way  of  putting  up  fruit  with  little  or  no  sugar  is  to  cook  the  fruit 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  pack  hot  in  the  jars.    Fruit  packed  hot  this  way  does  not 
hold  its  shape  so  well,  but  gives  off  more  juice  to  fill  the  jars.     Boil  berries 
and  other  small  juicy  fruits  3  or  4  minutes,  and  then  pack  hot  in  hot  sterilized 
jars.     Be  sure  all  fruits  or  pieces  of  fruit  are  covered  with  juice.     Then  process 
the  jars  5  minutes  in  a  boiling  water  bath. 

Last  question.    A  housewife  writes:  "In  order  to  get  my  family  to  eat  more 
green  vegetables,  I've  been  looking  for  new  ways  to  cook  beans,  peas,  greens  and  all 
the  others.     Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get  information  on  approved  ways  of  cooking 
these  vegetables  as  well  as  different  ways  of  cooking  them? 11 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  a  new  leaflet  just  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.     The  new  leaflet  is  printed  on  green  paper.     It  is  called 
"green  Vegetables  in  Low-Cost  Diets."    And  it's  free  while  the  free  supply  lasts. 
Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  it. 
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